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Letyil ’Uni'.’lo 
Delays r Trial 

la J I!*:i. .*!*.». l.% Ir-ir 

IVi»t.i.> *• • .'a •*■. .« •••?» * .*-•»•-»»• 

r.-*u:.*t .«• . 1 r* •( :•'•*• k 0 »*• 1*1 " 
.»p;x-.iu d •>» f t* A.*:/ i •* . < '' 
Sikjii .i“«'rM, im!* IL<i l.o-ts ru ■ “I 

Ti'I'V «*•»<• .ilr'o! I'-v 

were ,+ it ;i».i *»»•*» •*:«•.»••'•: £•»»*'•** 

•?.* .:•».«*i *.u*t >*• •' •** 

lTin«f;-.. .*::•! «»-:*>i*ui:*.;, t-» *v.a* 
n.ii h*:!*. a* 1 .-. 

*J h«- IT!*i*vr;.-Kt*s<*«» iriai- tkn»*wn 
** the i’.ijvr* Tn !• i • - •n 

in v.ulv *••>> • t vv tf. It* l iU 
the j*tr. *a. as .*» »«ri '.ft. !<• \ ?• *•-«* 
dai> I »•*•?. -Iud_v :n.T.** tl.*w* ;-h* 
c.i«f ii!.» |i r.t! •'»» tf-jt 

d:i'c. tfr admit* d u.ii 

jpnrn.nu m h.*.d l-c-ccd vor.*.t*r- 
#nti-*n «Mtru«! «*n by a :**eml rr of the 
dcfiToc te.tta 

Tin* *r*r.»c! *h.v »* >.'•>' •*-*>- 

titled to !.*x.»w I !»•» contents »»• the 
tapped c*»nvt*r*af ».»r. T r: .- v..»s 

met! ly Ju.Lv Byrne ««n -July -7. 
The r.cvt fi.<> the Ninth Cinv.il 
Couit cf Apjx-afc Lacked up tr-r.t 

The rfefesisc then a'.iiv.ilrd to 
S upreme C’«*»irt ^ 0. 

D.viwho hears case.* t're 

Ninth Circuit f»*r the M::’.vr..o 
Cnurt. is pjlid tr_xt 

the uere itiijior am e: si^h *•» 

delay tla? trial until the S*:pr* ::.e 
Ccurt as a whole could <•' ivt^e 
vhrthet it h anted to h»*.ir re 
4t(i"n.'V r*;* li'»ns. 

The 2?nf*icnie C*nj t is n.iv^ «*n 
vacaf;oi: .in i cvi11 .!e '*h-.?’.er * * 

hear the rj-'v "hn -t .eom'.er.ts :n 
OtiftUr. If at in:e the Cts:rt 

decide? that it do; - : want to hear 

the arguments al>f*ut the w-irctr./v 
pinjr. tlit trial v.t!I r.it-si liv>!v *rart 
• rour.d t!^ middli* cf Oft'-ber. If 
four justices deficit* that the c?*e L< 
important croucii f<*r the h‘unrr.i f 
Court to Sc?r. rix* tn.»l w:il r» na».♦ e 
to be de:a\*{! e.r.d »• uiti j-oSahN* 
not start apiin unrif u'-cr Jjr.tiary. 
six moDlJa tr il firs! hr 
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President Nixnr. «plan* 
firii to e.<«alj:«* the Ir.dt»ch:i«i ^ ar 
frr*n the ir.i»i».«*nr he t»- k office. Hi< 
secret plan tn end the w.v in fjet 
a new p!i.c*c ef *•«•»-.;i.-.i on. in'olvmjf 
sil rf the U\vn-M :iia! nnj:*t tluil 
rhe US. 1 - iil*i n u.*Ter. A strategy in 
whi. h the l’ > rt'*'.»'vr ! if*=e.f from 
Vvirram "o> never ennsirkn-d hv 
the Presidriit .«*id hi* policy-rrakers. 

. These were ih.e | vn'.|ih:uilfd 
hv Daniel KlNIn-rj at a new? con- 
fc-encc on AucU't ... Stating that 
N’.xon eciluiki'i “on a conscious 
policy that orvchide*.! ary po.-eibility 
of r^orv • *-.••?* **r the fn'-n+r 

i* *.errwr.*.-.! and .P..rd 

it-searcher outlined ihe development 
of the Sixon policy. 

Secret Operslions 
lie also talked about some of the 
secret mi'.t'arv opera'ions which 
••ere carried out in the fir»*. ten 
weeks of the administration. These 
i»-d r.> the wid-nm* «»f the war. arid 
vere tne first steps of Nixons 
e 4 *ahit ion. 

^J\i\ Dcce.*nU.*r of 190$, Ellsber? 


,/«jiu lllo 

k.*.i he. , .f rf a Hand prr»;ect which 
outlined (la* options nv.iii.itde c»» the 
nev.* adnirtstratinn. at 

the recites! of t#*p Presidential ad* 
v:--.*r Henry Ki<sinuer. the paper 
lii*cd »t’«vn p«»ssih!e cotiMes of ac¬ 
tion. Trese ranged from t»«tal war to 
ur. ht r fril An:t*ri«An w i*!uir.iwal. 

A st-o'nd draft of Th^ r*«tH*r was 
«ent In the National Se.vMy Coun* 
c".L fo It h rmalfv con-idcrrd as the 
ba*is for the new police. Alrhmish 
thi> drat: was di*5c»;bt'd to the press 
as encompassing “the complete 
ranee of apriort-*.** there wa? one im- 
o.irt.int d *f 'tree h*!w<5:: the 
*:». .r..! ::-f: ..r.d the f r:\ In :h* 
second dryfL Kissmser ollmtitifed 
the option of a planned American 
withdrawal by a fixed date. The 
Nationr.l Security Cnunri! was 
presented with six possible 
strarccio*. i-ach*of which tp;..ra%tei*d 
a (‘Uitir.utsl military imohtment in 
Vietnam. Each demanded the sur- 
%*i».il of the Thivu regime. 

The plan wjuch was ad'/[*ted ■ 
Nixon’s “secret plan to end the war" 
— turned out to be a polity of 


Press 


escalation. While troop withdraw.il.s 
were l>ei:u carried chii. the be .ib r* 
increased. 

Nixon's Escelalion ; 

At the pass conference Fil her? 
described throe scirtt oj>er^ t«*r.s 
which f'sli ; lace in lf* ,; U t.» -lew 
North Vietnam that the l’.S. was 
prepared to r*<rab:e the war. 

Tho firs: of thi.-^e w.ls a proh n>d 
Marine ir’.aston of l.n •>. Heavy n*'»J 
raids wore tl^n carried f^jt in h:.m- 
hodia. Navy froctnen were sen: ir.:r. 
Ilaiphor.? harbor. They vere 

Ci'itfClitii >V (i.iuHcti *0 Oc uet \*cij 

by Nc.th Vii*!aa.-v.<sc. TI L 
operation w.v never n;ade pub!!*; un¬ 
til the Fllshcr* press ron/ert-nce. It 
was meant tn be a siciutl ».<• t e 
North Vietnaru'se that the U.S w.v> 
prepared to mine the port. 

ElUhcrPs main point w.\i th. r the 
Aministration never consider-d 3 
poliev of withdrawal — a t oll v 
favored by 7:1 peuent of tr.e 
American ptople V^hilc Nixon 
talked peace, he made preparations 
for further war. • 


Local Labor Backs McGovern 


“We’re Coin* lo *•: diuMastu-ally 

support him." 

With this stattm. nt. f»«ird*».-i 
MfCull'vi'h head of lie Carf-cr:ti-rs 
Union District fourwi- of Smi'fu rn 
CaliforpLa A1 l.-flO. j -ira.-d dij/t-a* 
l»f othi-r lolmr uf}i< ul> in ii*# ! o !•#.«! 
»nd >t«tc AKL-CIO b«sj Vs arr'/-.s the 
cojnltv* which hove- pu ila iv ha-.ked 
the prvsideiili.il c« mitdocy «»f 
Senator MiGm trn. 

The»e en*|ofNtnicnJ>. niijuKir,^ the 
deci'-iisw «.f the n.ifii*.- aI AM.-CIO 
leader*hip under t7c* •re- 
have srr.t sh»wk vc.ivo lt.ri*n-h»«Mf 
the fir^anired l.ih-ir m«» ecu nr. ‘I h»*v 
Could pio-bire i;ii|x.rrai t 1 |..ii:c**s in 
the rnk-nfii'ii well pa.* tlw N ivrn- 
her eloliirfw. 

Convention Controveisy 

The w; v s /ij*p«r-nt *f 

l)w r«|<ii.rni;i .S';«:i- A1 f. *Tt» »-.»n 
vent 0 x 1 h--M 10 f.x* AiiCi-'vs in 
lute A«»in*vl. Al:f:««:rh flm ««»r.vri:- 
tinn f.nu-ii t»* am* i.r-*.4|e;#-iili.»l 

rrwti*i o-iri'-nt, pm Mitiiivrrn 
ferlir.es r.i*» vi-n- h.-lc 

Tlx- il»-J.-“;i , ii w err i-ixh « oh'1 -it 
tlx* t.irly .'ai.ii at »I 4 • f»v»-nt !••««. AI 
Had ill. n.»*M»fi il t.ttf’l.* l(.V.i ir,il*t«* 
•»n l*»-!:»i .tl IVi. v».*nl hn» '«-r. w -l- 
ntlMfv V» lx-n t ► ch-tt-feta-fl 

AKI/t'Itl f- r% -I'kor f «•-* ri:«* \** .»r\ J 

ptiiinsi if rv-«t Minfx rtoic ni'n-r 

* in *«r Ntioti 1 J«-mIm'i «m 
calln J f.*r Nix-mi's i!«-f» o x»-»« ..«!> 
»>in<d hv ili.’n* ll.iv Am* • -L.-r 
nrpim/ati'ii.i Stui tlx- *!.!»• il I. 
lr-a*t.-r*h.j» ViiuM n«»r- •<!■>« ll «-f 


vote on fht-c n*ir.|»itinns or any 
other motions favorable to 
.V-.Govern. 

Hut w h* *t Sen.*»tor John Tunnpy 
tDem--C.llif I fl;: lrr«.«l flu* conven¬ 
tion and lalit-rl for a M*Govern vir- 
tiir.-, he reieiM-'i a -.lanitire ovation. 
T hu Icsl to a r.ii-t-ti .C of deirMCM 
from almost 7-7 ur.i-»ns. whi-.h for- 
n-uiiv set up j la*<it Labor for 
Mt<!overn Co:r.mci*r. 

The revolt in Southern Cal:forn»a 
is fypiual *»t «-v. r.ts whivli have taken 
pf.ue in AKl.-f’lO organization* 
-in't* the Di-rr.-K-ra'i'* rnnver.tion. 
No-unv arul »he 1 *f» AM, lr.idt-rsh:p 
backed Kumrihrev for the 
rvomination. A:?»i* McGovern w.w 
nizmavti'il. lie- 17 no mh*-r AFL 
Koniliw* Corn 1 il n*» t arid (i.i-o-d a 
lc*“lii'i'»n fb- l.irm-* the Federa'i««n’s 
neutralitv i;» ‘hi • •mpai^n The 
motion was ;.o>h*d throcivh hv 
Mr.tnv. dc**p»i»- str-.n? resist.inic 

V/arnings Issued 

Mi ar.v |h*-n w nl **.it *»r*in»{ warn- 
incs .•L':tiu<( '*i| ,.**rt*ri? M«G*»ixrn 

all *t.i**- and |*» al t*.ot.ti«« I'lOalive 
»an»li»iM were •fir*-*i , e»n-«| if ifo-v 
did. aliluMi-h itultv td-.ial nnuns 
**«*iM tak«* a (•••sili-.n in the cam- 
|ui/a 

()|i|Ht.4if mi) in .Me.mv’s order* 
from s' ile xiul l ifn.f oflKi.d* 

uriil mnh x»x| !m< i:ilx-c» h.-w 

enmu The #* !*•• *-ui* »n on r«*a-iiv 
• M-| , -**lti , i4> ••* l4.»'e*liil AM, (“i 1 it in. 
M* »..v h.is I - -e • 1 .« ••ro:i|* •»i|»p*,/t«f 
«*f N:»..ns Vlr'.'Vllil p-.li'-v. mid kv^ 


lobbied m Czincress fur th«* 5ST. the 
A KM. and higher defen>o budgets. 
He sat «.ft the pay b^anl. helping to 
enfor»c Nixon's wa^e freeze. 

McGovern Supf>ort Grows 

Such actions have er«r#i**n Meany’s 
xup'Kirt within the unions. Su(*(mrt 
f'.r MiG-»vcrn is r.o-* rising in the 
lab'-r m-»*.erra nt and nianv unions 
h*»th in and i*ut of th»* Ar l.-f.it) ore 
p!ai.ni:r_' to work for M*<*uV4-rn. 

A N.il:»-nal tail,or (.'urarniltn- for 
M<<«overn hxi l*.tn fornn-il. with -7 
AFI.-GIO u»»:ts joining so tar These 

mel idi* in.anv of I Ik* nation's largest 
urnoas. such us tlx: lrat*'l Auto 
Workers, the Me*icu»ti-r>. the 
M.n hmi-- *.i. and ni.inv o*Ihts. 

Ti e »omnnlixe’* ami u t.» use ic* 

• |XH» hodzi t In (sit on* l-o-rafure 
nail (udiii.itv to en« onr.i_-»- »:w- ra».k 
and file to vote for M»Govern. In 
roaiiV jiart* cif tlx* immlrv. i*;, iodine 
S.Hitla*rii Goliform.t. Ia« al l_it*-*r for 
Md!*ni«rn Commit tn s are -aoiki'ij* 
*I<m-U mihib' Mdii.-arni ifnp.urn 

At tins firix*. tlx* M«f(oi«rti ian- 
fittf.u v n» iv hvi' onlv a hIx-M ell** t 

• •n tli*- AKL-tTO and Ms- l.ilxir 
n •***.* tne nt a, a «*l.< »i-. Mot ix-w 
rr!,ii|iirxki;s #»re d« v•-1«*|*irug h»-l* 
wi-en tlx- I n nun mi a l*.»r»v r- :?ila»s. 
|.r*~M»<oo* tu union le.eii-rs. nnd 
the Mtflovern • ir.nai cn 
nr_- ou/ale»n "I h* r.tnk an-* I eia> 

hnU lx- s-, .».,; (Cist |.l 1 I. t!ll->*«*>- If*** 

i'ii!:'«>iiul urumi |i-iit:mhi|i *tiirin.* 
and after the t-it cf "»n». 


“What uc need arc nnt nore 
millions on welfare rolls, but mure 
millions tin (.avrolls.** 

— Campaign B roc hi re 

fc Go\Ynur.cnt must uv wh.*>t it 
means ar.d mean what it -aw 
tconomic cn-tithilirv- k the b.xs - f-o- 
confidence, and cnntideniv ts rh-r 
bitsis for an ungnir? pros-pcrit..“ 

—1970 L'cnnoruc rep rt 
to Con^n.s.% 


Nixonnmics 


On June 2J. 1^70. Nix on vctruv. rJ>* 
htvspital roii-*nirtinn hill wit h 
provided for .To.OOfl jobs. fConj res.* 
overrtali- vital 

In addition. "2 0 million job* -.nr 
lo-t wix-n Nn..n nf oed to u*e 5l _' 
MM.on lit funds appropriated l*» 
Congress. 


On Iks * r»:k r I•*. I!i70. Ntion ve*t»-<l 
the n:in|.**-.v»-r Ir.ntuh; and e:o- 
pl**vt*»*-nt hdl w hu h wiml'l 
|*r»»v id* d I* ••.< * (xihlir *rr\ i< e *-.lrs 

On .hint* If*71. Nixon \-*»***j il« 

N« tel«.*il*«! (xibiu- work* loll *h *t 
w 0*1 Id ha**- * IS »ft-d l.liun |.J . 1:1 
*-***nr*o**t , i* s x tt)i high nt* * 
|*h*VI*X li'. 
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folio'.in 3 a policy of "Vietr.onization" of the vnr, hlo 
cx*.r~ordir.ary reliance on bombing cr.d electronic warfare 
indicateo that ha still does not believe in Victnanina¬ 
tion. Although IIiron is not using nuclear weapons in 
Iciochins. as ha had proposed in the ' 50 's, he in drop- 


Lhc ecu. 


0 JL ir ^ 

lent of 2 1/2 Hiroshimne every week. 


President Nixon* t> Justificationc for mining the 
Vc-^ors c~± indiscriminately bombing north Victnrun are 
^ t •) -v„ sidlous hienuc c 1 i^e Pc n t ari Papers cay # 

^e^catcdlv that, short of annihilation, bombing is 
ir^f festive. Like the strategic tonting survey after 
_d Var .II, studies of the tontine; of Indochina have 
concluded that such tenting kills many civilians, tut 
vill not end the var. 

^■r the more the Pentagon rup:-r s were recently up- 
cr.t-d ty the release of the secret National Security 
c-,.v- ,.. u^ NSSX-l vao prepared for Nixon 
vb.*-* he entered the Vhitc House and represented the 
r -s s 0 ** c pL ^o vernre at agencies concerned vith 

Victual lu"l?69. In brief, NSSK-1 told Nixon that the 
ri 2 n - o theory" vns bunk, that the Executive • bureaucracy 
v .. - j divided over tombing rolicies^ that any nigh 

—-v ~ for* Vietnam!nation v:re .unfounded, and that no 

vas willing to predict a US victory in the near 
future. ~?he ‘’pessimists" said that it vould probably 
t-ke 13I^*~venrc for pacification to succeed; the l, opti- 
Ots” es.id it would only taXe 8.3 ycc-rsl 

rw z < d-^nt Ninon 1 n handling of the var indicates 
-IN l s continuing the fur.dsr.-cr.tal policies of 
ergression fund deception exposed by the Pentagon Papers. 


Hixoa's r.a^or oublic deception is the claim to bo ■ 
,y vithdravir.s ground troops while drop- 


cr.sing nr..* vr~ .j -— - - 

sA--- more bombs on Vietnam than have ever been dropped 
cr. a country in the history of the sorlcl. His Bijor 
sclf-dcccpoior. is the idea than he can end the var short 
cf annihilating the people of Indochina. 


t. 
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ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AN ALIEN LOVER? 



As citizens ve are told that tne purpose of secrecy 
in government is to keep vital defense information out 
of enemy hands. Put the Pentagon Papers show that our 
Presidents have been fighting three enemies: 1) the 
Vietnamese, 2) Congress and 3) us I Therefore, since 
are the real ENEMY of the Executive's var, Dan and Tony 
are being charged vith espionage for giving us the 
truth. • | 

' Ironically, the Pentagon Papers reveal that the 
rover of the American people is still potent. 

'I 

The Papers contain many reports of Presidential 
attempts to mold and manipulate public opinion out of 
fear that if the American people knew the truth anout j 

the var, they vould act to cr.d it. Ac the Assistant ~ec. ■ 

of Defense wrote in Kay of 1967: E «-' e this var as a 

race betveen, on the one hand, the development of a • | 

viable Couth Vietnam and on the other, a gradua^. -oos m . . 
public support, or even tolerance, for the var. fh 3 


^ ^ -— * 

*is vhy five Administrations have made such strenuous 
efforts to^ keep the American people in tne dark. • 

3 | 

This is also vhy it is so vitally important tha* 

Dan Ellsterg and Tony Russo to acquitted. In the Pentagon ( 
•Papers Trial the Executive Branch of the United States 
government 13 viewing the American people as an ALIEN 
POWER. • ‘ \ 

Therefore, a conviction vould permanently establish 
the government as an enemy of the people.! 

j 

ALL PAPERS TO THE PEOPLE! 
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nuch an echo.' How can you hear in back? OK? All right. 

# 

Xf you have trouble, let me know. Wave, or something. Day 
before yeaterday was an anniversary for me. The third 
“anniversary, actually, of the night when TONY RUSSO and I 
started Xeroxing the pentagon papers so that X could give 
them lator to the Senate Formulations Committee that fall, 
October 1, 1969, three years ago, this three million tons of 
bombs ago. So, if we had groat confidence in the ability, 
let's say, on that stage of the war for one act like that, 

• or one piece of information to end it very rapidly, one 
would have to say we'd failed. I don't think we thought it 
was up to us or I thought it was up to me to end the- war. 

X really didn't have thao power. The President of the United 
. States could end it. Anyone of his predecessors for twenty 

years could have ended it. All that was up tometo do really 

/ * * • 

v?as to decide whether I continued to conceal certain information 
-that I had in my possession, access, to.continue to keep it in 

• my safe andi‘to work it over as an expert on research, doing 
roscarch for the Government, or whether this was information 

f - . ‘ ... 

that the American people ought to know and -that I would be 
wrong to continue to conceal. That was my problem. I solved 

i . 

it for reasons I'll come to later, perhaps, as far as I was 
concerned, on, in September and October of 1969. Actually, 
the information didn't get to the American people for another 

•>. ' 

‘ • . “ * • * ■*•»* , • •* ' ^ • • *• * 
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Actually, I was the only person.Can you'hear this now? 

/ 

How? Let’s see.You can’t hear ne I suppose if I don't 


use the mike? How’s this? OK. If you, if you see me 


/ 


moving my head or something.Like this? OK. I’ll try 

this. I’ll try to.to get a head brace here.... 

People have asked me really a lot, and actually 
over the last year, what there was to learn -- what there 
is in the Pentagon papers. As I say, the, the Administration 
took them about as seriously, took the revelations as seriously 
as I did. For me it was a very unusual act, I’d worked for 
the Executive for 12 years, or l£, counting the Marine Corps, 
and, for me Congress was the enemy as much a3 Russia was^ jtho 
enemy. Taking something to a Senator was about as, as likely 
for me to do as defecting to Russia; taking it to the press 
oven less. So I had to consider it, it was fairly important 
to get this information out; to do something that I knew at 
the very least meant an entire change in my career, to say 
the least, !a'loss of clearance probably, of^job, of career, 


»{- 

and probably the, likelihood of prosecution. I didn't know 

4 " 


the law well then; I'd worked for the Executive for 12 years. 
I’d assumed, we were both the law. I didn’t have much occasion 
to know much about the Bill of Rights or the Constitution, but 
I assumed there, was something that they would try to prosecute 


mo on. For their part, it's turned out, although I didn't 
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realize it at the time that the prosecution was as unprecedented, 
an act for the Administration in the life or our republic as 

my act of revealing the papers was in my own. It was as un- 

/ 

precedented as the Administration’s attempt to enjoin the 
publication of the papers. No sourco to a newspaper of anvp 
kind of information, classified or not, had ever been indicted 
for, ever been prosecuted. I knew that. I knew that there 
were leaks all the time; that what I had done didn’t differ 
in kind from what was done, really, every day, literally, 
certainly several times a week in Government. I knew tsha.t 
no one had ever been prosecuted, at least to my knowledge, I 
had a very vague sense of why that was. After a year'of being 
fairly close to the legal aspects of this and beginning to 
pick up a little of it, as a layman, I find out that this is 
because there was no law that had been violated. Under existing 
lav:, really, there are certain kinds of information having to 
do with codes or nuclear weapons data that are proscribed, that 
are criminal if they're revealed' to an unauthorized person just 

[i ' 

by statute <j>f Congress. That does not apply to the enormous, 
the overwhelming bulk of classified information. It's classified 
entirely on the basis, I now understand, of Executive Order, 
that is an Administrative System.' The President can't make 
laws in a sense of criminal statutes, can't send people to 
prison for disobeying his directives, unloss there's a statute 

I . 
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But m&ybethat answers itself* Tho Government is not 
anxious to have it realized that this was the perception 
that from the very origins, and I might say these, these 
same quotations go on again and again and again in tho 
official documentation, weren't anxious to realize, have 
us realize that tho Presidents were told, five of them in 
a row, that this was essentially a legitimate effort in 
terms of our principles end of international lav/. It was 

an effort against the Vietnamese people.and so forth. 

In fact, the earliest chronological deletion in the 
Government printing office version, is really from a month 
before that, December 19, that incident as I'vo described, 
a few weeks before it actually. It was an incident of 
November, late November, in which tho French deliberately 
provoked a conflict in Haiphong and then with their war 
ships off shore, shelled the worker suburbs of Haiphong and 
bombed them in planes, which shells and bombs supplied by us, 
essentially, and killed by their-count, the French count, 
6,000 civilians in Haiphone in the month of November, 1946. 
That’s what led to the outbreak of war a few weeks later. 
Well, does it take really a tremendous insight to know why 
that is white space in the Government printing office version 
You know, it might have seemed frightening in a way 2p years 
ago..... that incident. • But I can understand why the Defense 
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question answers itself, the last question. Having 
decided to do something that at be3t would prolong the 
war, would stalemate it at that moment. He probably 
coundn’t get much support from Congress if he really told 
them frankly that this was against the advice of all of his 
■ advisors. Ho didn’t have to believe his advisors, but, he 
wouldn’t get the support. So, he chose to lie, to say that, 
and the. secrecy had the effect then of preserving that lie, 

• protecting him then. X might say that I always wondered 
who it was in the White House that had given out that word 
directiy, in part of this, the President’s turned out, but 
. some time .later, really, last year, when my wife and .I, a. ... . 
very hot period, in June of 1971, when we were still out of 
sight, while I was giving copies of the Pentagon Papers to 
the various newspapers, I saw TAYLOR on television speaking 
to MARTIN ABRONSKY who was asking him if, the thing had 
actually been taped earlier, what about this recommendation 
in 19^1. I knew, by the way, that. TAYLOR's cable was about 
to come out in New York Times the next day because they had 
announced they were covering the KENNEDY decisions the next 
day. So, I heard TAYLOR saying, and I sort of felt like 
saying stop, wait, and watch it. This cable is about to 

• . •• 1 

come out. But, TAYLOR said to ABRONSKY, "I did not recommend 
combat forces.- I stressed that wo bring in engineer forces, 
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DANIEL ELLSBERG 


Ellsberg: The broader government, the press, the 

Congress, the courts, the public, really 
had to take a more active role to cover 
these presidents and their policy, but I 
do not think I saw this until I read the 
earliest period. The other part of the 
earliest period was to reveal the war as 
really having been illegitimate in its 
origin. Again in all these wrap-ups we 
hear great emphasis on the good intentions 
that brought us, not that sent us astray. 

Ncav the intentions that we see when we 

read those papers are very clear. In 1946, 7, 

8, 9, 50, right through 54, we were to back 
up what we clearly saw as a French attempt 
at the military re-conquest of its former 
colony. Although that may look like good 
intentions to, even to a Frenchman or an 
Englishman, even today with their colonial 
past, it is really hard for an American to 
read that period and say that was good 
intention. • * 

Marie: Well, what transpired between the time that 

you made up your mind to do it,’ and actually 
did it. Did you discuss it with many people. 

Ellsberg: It was a matter of hours. 

Marie: A matter of hours. 

Ellsberg: As a matter of fact, I woke up one day, I 

told the story before and I, a few times, 
but the general problem was very much on my 
mind, but the Pentagon Papers as a way 6f 
changing the situation did not come right 
away. I think I read the papers one morning 
about a new set of rules, the kind we find 
every week, but on that particular day it had 
to do with why a Green Beret murder case was 
being dropped, and everyone in the system from 

.‘ the Green Beret sergeant up through the head 

of the Green Berets and General Abrams, and the 
Secretary of the Army, and the President, himself, 
were all lying to protect their own responsibilities 
in this case, and I suddenly decided that this was 
enough. 
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Ellsberg: I had in my safe 7,000 pages of evidence on 

the spies. If this system of deception 
is ever going to change it is only going to 
be because people understand how pervasive 
it is, and 1 said okay, I am not going to 
lie any more on this subject. 


Marie: You did not talk it over with your wife, or.. 


Ellsberg: 


I was not married then, and thought it were 
near it, my wife and I, Patricia, whom I am 
now married to, were not together at all then. 
I went to a close friend, Tony Russo, and, 
said "Can you find a xerox machine somewhere," 
and we have never been able to remember 
whether it was that night or the next night 
that we started xeroxing the papers. 




Marie: We’ll continue our program with Daniel 

Ellsberg in just a moment. I mentioned to 
Dr. Daniel Ellsberg a moment ago, or fifteen 
minutes ago that Vice President Agnew was not 
among those people who were, what you might 
say, touched by your nobleness in reve*aling 
the papers, the Pentagon Papers, and there 
was an article in yesterday's "New York Times," 
which had to do with Vice President Agnew's 
appearance on a TV show on which he said and I’m 
quoting, I'm quoting from this article, 

"whether a person steals Larry O'Brien’s secret 
papers, or steals the Pentagon Papers, he should 
be punished." This is Spiro Agnew speaking. 

"I didn't see any of these cries of moral 
indignation against the person accused of 
stealing the Pentagon Papers." Will you respond 
to that Dr. Ellsberg, 


I 


E]4sberg: Well, I think as I said earlier the dominant 

cry, or the dominant communication that went out 
was a 115 year indictment issued from the 
Justice Department, I happen to think, by the 
way, that that was their form of the cry of moral. 
outrage. Uh, no law as far as we can tell, my 
lawyers and I can tell, no law has been broken in 

_. .... this case by any earlier interpretation, of the 

existing law, but I think they were trying to tell 
the public something by that indictment. It's 
an expensive one for me. I guess they were trying 
to .tell the press that whether they can even 
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DANIEL KLLSBERG 


majority of the Vietnamese people. Because 
his record is a Communist. The Communist 
background has many an influential figure 
in and about his government. Probably a lot 
of you have heard the estimate in Eisenhower's 
memoirs that 00 per cent or so of the people 
were supporters of Ho Chi Minh as against 
Valdi of tne French Republic and we are con¬ 
tinuing to support him in South Vietnam after 
'54. A lot of people thought, later Eisen¬ 
hower would get that way, you know, about 
Vietnam and pull that out of the air, the fact 
is if every, you know Presidential memoirs 
are relatively classified documents, that's 
what they are, and this one, among others, 
ah...every estimate that has bgen made, that 
Eisenhower had ever seen, that's what he meant 
by every knowledgeable person I know said 
this, every estimate he had ever seen told him 
indeed that IIo Chi Minh continued to have 
support of the majority of the people. To 
read that, for me to read that, after the , 
denial of such a position so long as.—as 
top secret intelligence estimates of 48, 49, 
and 50, was for me a somewhat stunning ex¬ 


perience. I didn't read till I came back in 
‘57 with hepatitis and joined the Me Kamara 


study group that was compiling its history, 
that they were still top secret. Perhaps I 
don't have to explain why they remained in 
top secret until the Pentagon Papers came 
out last year. Not to keep- from the Vietnamese 
enemy or the Russians or the Chinese the fact 
that we have been well aware we were fighting 
the majority of tne Vietnamese people. 

Speaking of that, they were there. They 
were on the side of the Vietnamese people.... 
Russia and China. They knew that. We were 
telling them no secret then or certainly not -) 
now, 25 years later. How about the American 
people? They heard that trash, sure, they 
heard it from Norm Cho msk, i but they heard it 
denied by a succession of Presidents, and 
really between those authorities there's no f 
contest for most Americans. For the sake 
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By Jules Wh-H 

V.^'V.rvlcnP 

AUSTIN. Texas, 
the virce ot* his ov 
Lyndon •: 
was about to r>k 
Nixon to speed the 
cr/Jo:: *»nd v «•>!"• ’ 
t r. o p ri \ v t e p ?; r ■ *' 
Jobr.yo.Vs cor.duei. - 


Htarry Middleton, director of 
•the LBJ Library here. 


>vcr 

: Vrtlcr 

•*.. 24—At! Middleton said today that 
former * onc *’^ r * Johnson's chief mo- 
Rivaiior.s was hV concern 


Johnson 


that 


'resident 'v 


.the controversial Pentagon Pa- 


know whether the request still > Vietnam were to be scheduled, 
will be made, though he said;it predictably would draw rc- 
he was aware of the tremcn-j searchers on the war in 
dons interest among scholars, t droves. 

the press and the public that | Once before, in I960, the li- 
such early disclosure would! brery requested the Nixon ad- 
generate. 

“] don’t know where we go 


Aware from IV • 
briefing that a w 
rr.was only a 
of ', Mr. John.-on *. 
rrly fer its con -u* 
for' acting, re.- 


perr* covering the same period 
cWlas.sifi- • had presented an incomplete 
•. r.f; picture of Jrkrc r '** *''vicv.rnMc-. on this now/* the library clircc- 

en Mr.;in;; in those years. * |tor, a former Johnson speech' 

f 71 - V iot-1 La«;t month, Middleton said,!writer at the \\ hi.c lioi.ee, 
ithe former President asked 1 *t‘ a ld. “I know the world viui- 
*; House d*ltu and Dr. Walt W. Hostow f , j out him is a ^ diTfcrent wor 1 d 
settle-;’.Mr. Johnson’s national secu- 
l.oft time jrity adviser at the White 
ar. waiting Retire and now a University 
lion be-'of Texas professor, to explore 
to lhe feasibility of speeding up 


library director said. The pres¬ 
ent administration would have 
to send experts on Vietnam 
from the Departments of State 
and Defense to gauge the 


“sensitivity” of the material, 
ministration to send a team to he said. 

examine all the secret John- The Vietnam material actu- 
son papers on international a*-. al j y cxcccc ; s the 471,000 pages 


great talkers and persuaders.Ins his ••■'H - 


of his time, had a phone grow-i the letter U Z .'~ 


ing out of his ear. The exhibit j tors sent b.r.^in 
•is a reminder of that charac-. cri '. lc:2: ”'= : - ] 


teristic. though no lights flash . 

/.-i t r t p ertncr.’o row r.nd na - - - • *■ • - * 


than the world with him. With 
him behind us, 1 never had the 
slightest doubt we would go 
wherever we wanted to.” 
Middleton said he thought 


fairs, Middleton said. 


cn the console now and no _ . 

voice is heard. _ iS*w£ 4 e?^V 

Mr. Johnson’s interest in the j Grucre¬ 

side of the library 


public 



rv’erse of the payers, many of , the late President’s wife. Lady 


wbl'-h nr a clarified top secret. 
j They did r.o, Middleton said 
Jin an interview at the LBJ Li- 
ibrary. where the papers arc 
jstonvl. and submitted their 
j recommendations !o Mr. 
:Jr»!??:son in late December. 
iThcy suggested he ask Prcsi- 
‘dent Nixon to send a team of 
| ad mini viral ion experts on Vi- 
jetnarn to the library to'exam- 
jire all papers. 

: There are 471.000 pages of 
presidential papers in the Vi¬ 
etnam file alone, Middleton 


said, compared io 431,500 in 


another file containing papers 


dcaiing.with Johnson aclmims- 
'IratSon policies toward other 
'.countries. 


Bird, “would wish to do any¬ 
thing and everything for the 
library that the President 
would have wanted to do.” but 
he had not had a chance to 
discuss the matter with her. 

Rostov/ said he' did not 
know, cither, what would be¬ 
come of the plan to declassify 
the Vietnam papers now that 
Mr. Johnson had died. 
“President Johnson rained it 
j with u.s and we laid out the 
isituation with him.” said Ros- 
! tew. “What he planned to do. I 
don’t know.” 

The LB.T Library, in cou- 
j:met*on wRh the Univorshv 
ol* Texas at which it in located, 
has used the Johnson miners 
as a focus for two major sym- 
wasd pcs?urns, one on education last 


be declassified under the 
stringent regulations then in 
force, he said, most of only 
marginal interest. Another 10 
per cent was considered 
“questionable” and would 
have required further exami¬ 
nation, he said. 

President Nixon, however, 
issued an executive order last 
spring expediting declassifica¬ 
tion. In their • recommenda¬ 
tions to Mr. Johnson 
ton said, he and Rostow cited 
this development plus Mr. 
Johnson’s own desire to have 
the papers cleared, as Hie best 
reasons .he could give to Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. ' 

The letter of the Nixon ex- 


sonic other title 
To Mr. Johnson, the comple¬ 
tion and dedication of the LBJ 
Library in May 1971 was a 


presidency close to te people! ^ re V-i. co:n . •- 
who would never get to sce |Vs c . cu* :: :. 
it,” Middleton said. ^ Th.'-r'A-kHjlur.k 

“That’s why he had the Cvai“ 

, rr . , iOffice rcylica built” he said.;* 

consuming iKcrcst. He nad a ,. d not bcw;; c c . t as i 0 X c| 

small working office in gs suggesicu. he xMimted to- 

huge concrete building over- bc ab!e t0 g0 Sn aRd sit :here> « ; ^ 

To the first-time visitor, otic, 
of the most surprising parts of 


r.y ;nat. 

T-c ♦ i x!db 

; was put v.* -x 
• some 


ct c/a 


looking the University of 
Texas football field, where be 
attended all but one home 
game last fall. 


•at 


the library is a smr.u exc 


iust off the great 


a it wr.oi'v 

Middle-i Before his second heart at- Johns:r. -s body lay ‘n 
tack last April, Middleton jjtatc Tuesday. It depicts ike 
said, the former President j controversies of his presidan- 
used the office often, but onlyitial term, including Vietnam, 
infrequently since then. Now! Included is a. graph that 
it has nn unused look, the,shows how the popularity of 


:ro rr 
a o. 
course. : 


r.rc 


cRr. J • 
than auyu/-:v2 
c e a * h I? c vt. s tea 


de: 


;k calendar turned to Sun-Ibis Vietnam policy dipped dur-;Corta*:: a. - -'•• 


day, Jan. 7, and unmarke' 


ecut;vc order, Middleton said, j Three small television sots \i\ 
would not permit c’g cl as silica- i a console above the desk stand 
lion of any cf the Johnsonpn- 


tk c j J a n u a r y an cl one on ci vi] 


“President Johnson 
very enthusiastic about 

idea.” .MR! die ton said. “He j rights last month, 
said it was one of his first or-| Just before his death, ae- 
cers of business in the lime j cording to Middleton. Mr. 
nl-oad. but I feel quite certain 1 Johnson rise had ta’ked to 
fnrsf he had not raised it with;him about a third symposium 


7 Vex dent Nixon. 
I ]h* really w: 
•present the 


! i cing planned on the broad 


ners until late 1S73—at the 
earliest 10 years after they 
were, written. Many might 
have to remain secret 25 
years, he said. 

But Middleton and Rostov; 
suggested that Mr. Johnson 
scire on the spirit of the order 
—which noted that too many 
papers wore unnecessarily 
classified and stayed classified 


anted not lo : mb Vet cf the crisis of the 
administration• ei 1 ’us. The Johnson papers :a 
with son.v.uhing ho?-*.! or. a a that ar^a wore to be opened, 
event tint had no*, happened j If. e; in the past, an .-vent 
' ■'i' : feattn in" the public avr h* bib 

-■ ‘..1 .. ■n * ■ ? I ■l l 2 All.Wr -'I. v 1 j '!)• r.-, nil 


in silent recollection of his 
frenetic White House days, 
when he almost constantly 
monitored the three networks’ 
news shows. • 

There is a phone on a table 
next to the desk, another con¬ 
sole by- an armchair, and in 
the adjoining Oval Office—a 
full-scale replica of the cue 
from which lie ran the country 
for five years—a drawer has 


too long—to urge an excop -1 been left open in a coffee 


ta¬ 


li, on. • 

Willingness of Mr. Nixon to 
take that slop in itself would 
initiale n lengthy and pains. 
I,! 1 , 1 ,... t.rnviiin.e pnvthe 


ble. revealing still another 
phnne console with a maze of 
buttons. 

Arsoelntes used to snv that 
i vr • Idrnl John on, pne of tlm 
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| Dulles, refused to endorse the 
'■ ro^°*Z ,r The S a "-corner t^ eneva settlement, l!l 'United 
['•’1-etary of* State VilliamiState had sinally agreed to its 
:ers iigred Saturday in'major torrrts. The consequences 
be^rs a remarkable re-Uhat Cowed from that refusal in 
mr.re in its basic 1 provi-j 1954 have been enormous. The 
to the Geneva Accords of Eisenhower administration’s na¬ 
tional Security Cornell,, meeting 
in August 1031, shortly after the 
Geneva conference /ended, de¬ 
clared the accords were a “di- 
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n\ght be said, ir.fact, thru 
• :3 yeras after an earlier 
.:?.ry -of state, John Foster 


sasfer.” That “may lead to the 
loss of Southeast Asia’’ unless 
checked by American action. A 
few weeks later the first teams 
of American advisers were sent 
to Vietnam. 

Now, in a great historical 
shift, after the loss-of more, 
than 45,000 American lives and 
several hundred billion dollars, 
the man who was vice pres¬ 


ident at the time of the Geneva 
conference, Richard M. Nixon, 
has accepted much the same 
settlement. 

TEMPORARY PARTITION 
As for the similarities, 9in es¬ 
sence te Geneva and the Paris 
agreements call for the tempo¬ 
rary partition of Vietnam into a 
Communist north and a shaky 
non-Communist south. In each 


agreement, the future of South 
Vietnam is to be decided by an 
election, but without any guar¬ 
antee'it will be held. 

Laos and Cambodia are to be 
neutralized, and all foreign 
troops — French in the original 
instance, American in the 
present — must pull out of all 
of Indochina. Both settlements 
are to be overseen by a small 



ar.d largely powerless inter-*! 
nasicnal commission. 

If the provisions of the two 
settlements arc strikingly simi¬ 
lar, they were framed against a 
similar background of interna- 
tional forces. > 

In 1954, France was exhaust-, 
cd and bitterly divided by the} 
Indochina war, which had been' 
going on for eight years. 

President Nixon faced a na¬ 
tion exhausted and torn by a 
war that had been going on, in 
its intensive form, for seven 
years. 

At least equally important, in 
both 1954 and this past year, 
the Soviet Union and China 
were seriously committed , to 
seeking a peaceful solution. 

At* the time of Geneva, the 
Russians were worried that 
under American pressure the 
West European nations, espe 
daily West Germany, would es¬ 
tablish an organization known 
as the European wdefense Co 
munity as a stronger successor 
to the North Atlantic Treaty 0 
ganization (NATO). 


NEW DEFENSE GROUP 

The Russians, hoped that oy 
appearing conciliatory an- -■ 
getting the Vietnamese Comma 
nist delegates at Geneva to. 
offer concessions, France vremd 
stay out of the now defensej 
group. After the Russians ap-j 
patently did persuade Ho Chij 
Minh to back cewn in .his: 
demand for control of alt v j 
nam, not just part, the French: 
National Assembly voted j 
against the defense proposal... 5 
In much the same way.. Ire ( 
Russians are thought, to r.r.ve' 
put pressure on Hanoi recent.;. - 

moderate its insistence f.rat 
President Nguyen Van Thieu 
resign before it would consider 
a cease-fire and tr.e re.case 0 : 
j American prisoners.' The res- 
isons for Moscow's help arr-mr 
‘ to cc its desire for a geumai 
: European disarmament coriter¬ 
ance and for American trace 
and technical assistance. 

■ In 1954, the Chinese were just 
emerging from the Korean war 
and. ~ under the guidance of 
..Premier Chou En-lai, were cm- 
ibarking on a moderate foreign 
policy that stressed the so- 
called five principles of peace¬ 
ful coexistence. Lick the Prus¬ 
sians, the Chinese sought ot 
convince their non-Communist 
neighbors of their friendly in¬ 
tentions, and Chou is thottgnt to 
have played a decisive role 
when, just before the end of the 
Geneva conference, he mot wi:h 
Ho Chi Minh on the Chinese- 












































